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TWO BOOKS ON ENGLISH POETRY.' 

It is now some years since Mr. Matthew Arnold de- 
clared his conviction that "the future of poetry is immense." 
If the young poets of the Bodley Head fail to make us be- 
lieve that the critic was also a prophet, the number of vol- 
umes appearing year by year devoted to the study of poetry 
might well make us assent to the proposition. There may 
be a lull in poetic growth, but it at any rate gives us time to 
take an inventory of what has been already stored away. 
New editions of old favorites are constantly appearing and 
new critics arise to sing their praises, until one is tempted 
to wonder whether there is anything new left to say. It is 
not a little characteristic of our times, however, that until 
the appearance of Mr. Courthope's volume and of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke's a few years since, there has been practically 
no attempt made since the days of Thomas Warton to write 
the history of English poetry as a whole. The rubicund 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford was, however, more of an an- 
tiquarian than a historian, and though his book is still valu- 
able and has been edited more than once with copious notes 
by other scholars, it was ample time for a modern scholar, 
who by the waj- is likely soon to fill Warton's chair at Ox- 
ford, to undertake the task in the full light that modern re- 
search has been able to throw on the fascinating but difficult 
subject. That Mr. Courthope should have such a clear field is 
natural enough when we remember the fear our specialists 
have of entering upon a too ambitious task, but we are glad 
that two scholars at least have dared to make the venture. 
Mr. Brooke's volume was, as our readers will remember, de- 
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voted to Anglo-Saxon poetry ; in other words did not come 
down beyond the times of Alfred the Great. On such a 
scale he will have to outlive Ranke if he is to accomplish 
his purpose. Mr. Courtliope is more modest — his first vol- 
ume gets us into the sixteenth centurv and lie thinks that 
five will complete the work. We sincerely trust that he 
may live to finish it, although we are not prepared to say 
that we consider his first volume altogether satisfactory. 

The difficulties in the way of such an attempt as we have 
been describing are by no means summed up when at- 
tention is drawn to the magnitude of the subject. The choice 
of a proper method of studv and presentation affords fully 
as many difficulties as the nature of the subject itself. How 
far a strictly chronological method should be followed, how 
far a strictly logical method by categories, how much of 
biographical and historical detail should be admitted — these 
are questions that must be confronted and must be expected 
to stagger even the boldest critic and historian. If thev 
did not stagger Pope and Gray, who both contemplated 
writing a history of English Poetry, and had both thought 
out a scheme of composition, they would have made them- 
selves potently felt before either of these great men had 
gone verv far toward the accomplishment of his design. 
They have evidently been felt by Mr. Courthope, and we 
cannot say that he has always answered them to our satis- 
faction ; but he deserves credit at least for his braverv. 

On certain important points, however, Mr. Courthope 
has, in our opinion, decided most wisely. He has avoided 
the antiquarianism that was Warton's stumbling-block and 
the diffuseness of treatment which is Mr. Brooke's. He has 
rightly, too, confined biographical details to their smallest 
compass and he has eschewed making a mere catalogue of 
English poems with critical remarks attached to important 
items. He has aimed to give his book the unity and finish 
of a work of art, and has deserved and met with not a little 
success in his endeavor. But unfortunately he has not been 
able in our opinion to preserve that balance of judgment 
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and taste which is necessary to the production of thoroughly 
successful work of any kind. He has been possessed of 
leading ideas and pushed them too far. One of his ideas is 
that one cannot study properly the evolution of a people's 
poetry apart from that people's development in social, re- 
ligious, and political matters. A most true and fruitful idea 
indeed if kept within bounds, but unfortunately Mr. Court- 
hope does not always keep it within bounds, and hence 
many of his pages read as if they belonged to a history of 
the English people instead of to a history of English poetry. 
Mr. Courthope might reply that he could not assume a suf- 
ficient knowledge of English history in his readers and had, 
therefore, to supply information that he would otherwise 
have willingly omitted. This may be a satisfactory extenua- 
tion of his method of procedure, but the fact remains that he 
has impaired the unity of his book and probably failed to at- 
tain his end, for it is likely that the readers who can follow his 
reasoning at all could have done it without his excursions 
into history, while those readers who could not unassisted 
follow his reasoning, will hardly be able to do it with the 
limited historical information he has been able to give them. 
Another leading idea that has hampered our author is 
his belief that the Renaissance was not a great cataclysm in 
the intellectual history of Europe but that, in his own words. 
" the tradition of Greeco-Roman Culture, carried through 
the barbarous ages in many slender ducts and channels," 
mingled u the spirit of the ancient world with the infant 
civilization of Europe " and " prepared the way for the 
great revival of arts and letters." This idea again is, in 
our opinion, a most true and fruitful one, and Mr. Court- 
hope was right to insist upon it, — but not to the extent that 
he has done. The pages that he devotes to it are extremely 
interesting and valuable in themselves, but long before they 
are finished the reader is asking himself when he will hear 
something more about English poetry. The same thing is 
true of our author's constant reference to the effects of the 
system of education fostered by the Church. He has al- 
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lowed his leading ideas to become hobbies and so has 
seriously impaired the unity of his work. This need not 
have been the case if he had exercised common caution and 
subjected his book to a severe revision. 

Thus far we have found fault with Mr. Courthope for 
not thoroughly assimilating his great scholarship to the pur- 
poses of his noble undertaking, but unfortunately there is a 
section of his book which suffers not from too much scholar- 
ship, but from too little. We refer to his meagre and un- 
satisfactory account of Anglo-Saxon poetry. While we are 
not of those fond enthusiasts who hope that a time will 
come when Beowulf will be as familiar to us as the Iliad, 
we cannot see how any historian of English poetry could be 
satisfied with the slight treatment of the bod}' of Old Eng- 
lish verse that Mr. Courthope has given us. He shows not 
only lack of appreciation for it but lack of knowledge about 
it, and it is to be hoped that when he finishes his task and 
undertakes to give us a definitive edition of what in spite of 
all our criticism we believe will be a great work, he will be 
resolute enough to rewrite his entire chapter. 

In dealing with mediaeval poetry our author is on firmer 
though not perhaps quite safe ground, and man}- of his most 
interesting pages are given to the subject. But undoubtedly 
the best chapter in his book is that devoted to Langland 
whose genius he sympathizes with and understands. We 
can quarrel with the forty odd pages embraced in this chap- 
ter only when we find that Chaucer receives not quite ten 
pages more. This is surely disproportionate, and is prob- 
ably accounted for by the fact that Mr. Courthope is not 
exactly the Chaucer enthusiast we would have him be. His 
chapter on this master poet contains, however, much that is 
interesting and well put, but it is curious to notice how care- 
fully all mention of our own great Chaucerian scholar, Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, is avoided. No one but an Englishman 
would quote twice from Professor A. W. Ward and not once' 
from Professor Lounsbury. 

The remaining chapters of the book are good, but none 
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is excellent except, perhaps, that on the Progress of Alle- 
gory. The Rise of the Drama is sketched rather perfuncto- 
rily, but we are glad that the work is to be made complete 
by its inclusion of dramatic poetry. Some of the individual 
poets mentioned are treated altogether too briefly in our 
jxidgment — for example, Robert Henryson. Poems, too, 
that are strikingly good, like Dunbar's " Lament" for his 
brother bards, remain unnoticed — at least we have caught 
no reference to them. A certain lack of sympathy, too, is ap- 
parent in the treatment of poets like Skelton and Alexander 
Barclay who, while not lending themselves to enthusiastic 
commendation, are surely more interesting figures than Mr. 
Courthope has represented them to be. But no one can 
quarrel with our author's estimate of that delightful person- 
ality, King James I. of Scotland. 

To sum up, we regard Mr. Courthope's first volume as 
the work of a scholar and a lover of poetry who has ap- 
proached his subject in a worthy way and written of it in a 
manner to attract respect if not admiration. We believe 
that as the author proceeds with his task and enters upon 
periods that are more interesting in themselves and about 
which his own knowledge is greater, his treatise will gain 
steadily in value. In fact we look forward with eagerness 
to his account of the age of Dryden and Pope, where he is 
likely to be at his best, and we have to thank him for many 
an interesting hour already spent with him, and many a 
profitable thought derived from a volume which may be 
safely commended to all lovers of English poetry- 
Professor Hugh Walker's book is of a very different 
genre from that of Mr. Courthope. It is the monograph of 
a specialist and is saved from narrowness only by the fact 
that the three poets with which it deals cover between them 
a very wide area in the domain of the human spirit. Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold are, too, very far 
removed from Chaucer and Langland, which of course ac- 
centuates the contrast between the two books. In our 
opinion the chief value of Mr. Walker's study lies in the fact 
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that he so boldly advocates the right of Matthew Arnold to 
stand beside Browning and Tennyson as a great Victorian 
poet. But Mr. Walker's boldness is after all not so remark- 
able to anyone who has noted the slow but sure rise of 
Arnold's poetical reputation in the last twenty years. Few 
critics are now likely to be caught napping as Mr. Stedman 
was in his notice of him in the first edition of the " Vic- 
torian Poets." 

Our author treats his wide and important subject in 
twelve chapters, the first eight of which deal with the poets 
individually, and with their works more or less concretely, 
while the last four deal with such general topics as "The 
Poetry of Nature," " The Influence of Science," " The 
Social and Political Aspects of the Poets," and " Faith and 
Doubt." Browning and Tennyson, as is proper, have more 
space devoted to them than Arnold has, but the latter is 
evidently very near to Mr. Walker's heart, a fact which is 
most creditable to him. Although he tries to hold the bal- 
ance even between the tsvo older poets in the attention he 
pays to each, it is quite evident that it sways in the direction 
of Browning, which is again in our opinion quite creditable 
to him. But it is not often that one can discover any pref- 
erence sufficiently pronounced to warrant one in labelling 
Professor Walker a Tennysonian, a Browningite, or an 
Arnoldite. Indeed, as we shall soon see, his endeavors to 
hold his balance so even may be said to have caused his 
criticism to suffer, painstaking and conscientious impartiality 
being too often a solvent of enthusiasm. 

Speaking generally, Professor Walker strikes us as a 
safe and thoughtful critic, though not an original or specially 
interesting one. If there is one quality that he lacks as a 
critic more than another it is the quality of enthusiasm. He 
evidently admires and understands the poets of whom he 
writes, but if he is enthusiastic about them, he has not suc- 
ceeded in making his enthusiasm contagious, at least to one 
reader. One reads on and on, and assents or dissents, gets 
a new thought or meets an old one, and yet is never stirred 
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unless it be by some noble quotation from the poet under 
examination. Of information about Browning, Tennyson, 
and Arnold the book is full, but of inspiration about them 
it is empty — at least to us. 

But we are doing Mr. Walker and his book an injustice. 
We are practically assuming by our tone of comment that 
unless a man can write with humor and enthusiasm, he 
must hold his tongue. If a censorship of the press were es- 
tablished on such lines, there would be an almost universal 
smash in the publishing business. There is room for just 
such sound, sober, intelligent, and reverent criticism of 
master poets as Professor Walker has given us, and there 
are thousands of readers who will be both edified and inter- 
ested by what he has to say. Any one of his chapters 
would make a good popular lecture or a magazine article, 
if editors could bring themselves to publish serious literary 
studies, and his whole volume will be found very useful by 
any college class engaged in the study of modern poetry, or 
by any busy man who wishes to inform himself in an ex- 
peditious way about these great modern authors. Special 
students of these authors will of course consult it and with 
profit. We cordially recommend it for use also by Chatau- 
qua and University Extension students — by everybody in 
short who is not unreasonable enough to demand that every 
author whom he deigns to read shall be capable of speak- 
ing disrespectfully of the equator. 

X. 



